PRODUCTION Olf OPTICAL GLASS.

increase in the manufacturing capacity for optical glass throughout
the country. Early in December the Geophysical Laboratory took
charge of the Spencer Lens plant and, as a result of hearty coopera-
tion on the part of this firm and a modern though small plant, was
able to produce satisfactory glass from the first melt on. Late in
December the Geophysical Laboratory assumed practical charge of
the Charleroi plant of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. This plant
was an old plate-glass plant in which the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.
had installed 16, single-pot glass-melting furnaces of a blast-furnace
type and had tried unsuccessfully for several years to produce a
satisfactory product. At the time the Geophysical Laboratory arrived
at the plant several of the problems involved to p]ace the plant on
a running basis were not at first apparent, especially the lack of
temperature control in the glass -melting furnaces and the impossi-
bility of establishing such control with the system then in operation.
The entire battery of furnaces was supplied by air from a single low-
pressure line fed by a blower operated on an electric circuit subject
to rapid changes in voltage; in this system a change in the flow of air
in one furnace affected the rate of flow of air in the remaining .furnaces,
with the result that violent fluctuations in the temperature of each
furnace were the rule. Good optical glass can not be made under
these conditions. Each furnace had to be equipped with individual
blowers and many fundamental changes effected before satisfactory
production could be attained. This required some months for
accomplishment and proved to be a task of considerable difficulty,
partly because of a lack of appreciation on the part of this company
of the significance of the factors underlying the manufacture of
optical glass and of the fact that optical glass is not plate glass, nor
is a plate-glass maker necessarily a competent maker of optical glass.

In retrospect it is now evident that better progress would have been
made, more-glass produced, and much money saved had either a new
optical glass plant been built or, for example, the plant of the Spencer
Lens Co. been expanded rather than the attempt made to remodel an
old plate-glass plant. Experience proved, furthermore, that in the
manufacture of optical glass it is better to start with new hands than
with plate or other glass makers, who are necessarily prejudiced and
do not.readily change their attitude of mind toward certain factory
operations The conservatism and inflexibility of the ordinary fac-
tory hand can be appreciated only through actual manufacturing
experience.

It would seem to be a wise policy Jor the Government in timtf
war to concentrate its efforts on two plants for the manufactiire ;0I
Optical glass rather than on three or more. In two plants; pfdpeiij
situated adequate quantities of optical glass can be Drodilcei fcpM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